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TWELFTH-NIGHT, 

Tue day before yesterday was the first time for many years that 
we forgot a coming holiday; otherwise there would have been an 
article in yesterday’s paper on this subject. This is a time when 
people may well forget holidays: but the reader of our article on 
Christmas-Day knows what we think on that point, and how pas- 
time may be reconciled with refiection. We therefore sat down 
yesterday to get as much holiday as we could, by making our very 
labours contribute to it: for as to losing the day, it was not to be 
thought of. We should have fancied that nature had left us out ; 
that the alma-mater had given a cake to every one of her children 
but us: and our eternal right of boyhood is what we will never 
give up. The holly-berries are the same as they were thirty years 
ago; the sun is the same; love is the same; and we are resolved 
to continue the same as much and as long as we can. We recom- 
mend a similar resolution to all such of our readers as have never 
made it. It is the best way of diminishing pain and of doubling 
pleasure. They will get nothing by being old before their time,— 
middle-aged ,at forty. The child, says the poet, is father to the 
man, and he is too often a sensible father with a foolish son. 

‘ Twelfth-day is so called,’ says Mr Smith's book on Festivals, 
Games, &c., ‘because it is the twelfth day after the Nativity. It is 
also termed the Epiphany, or manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles, when the Eastern Magi were guided by the star to pay 
their homage to the Saviour. The festive rites and gambols of this 
anniversary were originally intended to commemorate the magi, 
who were supposed to be kings. In France, one of the courtiers 
was formerly chosen king; and waited upon by the real monarch 
and his nobles in a grand entertainment; in Germany they prac- 
tise a similar custom among the scholars at the colleges, and the 
citizens at civic banquets ; at our own universities, not many years 
ago, and in private entertainments still, it is customary to give the 
name of king so that person whose portion of the divided cake 
contains the lucky bean, or the royally-inscribed label, and to honor 
him with a mock homage. This mode of perpetuating the remem- 
brance of the ancient kings seems to have been partly borrowed 
from the Roman Saturnalia, when the masters made a banquet 
for their servants, and waited upon them; and partly from the 
Roman custom of drawing lots or beans for the title of king, 
when the fortunate party was declared monarch of the festive 
circle, over which he exercised full authority till they separated. 
The festival of kings, as this day is called in an ancient calendar of 
the Romish church, was continued with feasting for many days. 
“ To what base uses may we not return ?” In 1792, during the 
French Revolution, when kings of all sorts were suffering pro- 
scription, /a fete des rois was abolished as anti-civic, and Twelfth- 
day took the name of la fele des. sans culottes. To this nominal 
change the people willingly yielded assent, but they would not resign 
the festival and the good cheer, and they were quite right. As a reli- 
gious memento the cake and its concomitants may be idle and per- 
haps irreverent, but it is a pity to let any custom fall into disuetude, 
which promotes social mirth and happiness, and fills every juvenile 
class with pleasant anticipations and recollection from Christmas to 
Candlemas.’—P. 133. 

We take this opportunity of noticing a new publication of Mr 
Hone’s, highly “ germain to the matter,” entitled ‘ The Year Book.’ 
It is on the same plan as his popular periodical, ‘ The Every-day 
Book,’ is to be had in weekly numbers or monthly parts, as the 
reader pleases, each part containing at least eight engravings; 
and what renders it particularly welcome to his old readers is, that 
he has announced new stores of research and recreation, and 
“ nothing that he has brought together before.” The number that 
has just appeared is for the present month, and among other arti- 
cles, original and select, is an original letter from Howard the phi- 
lanthropist, and an article on our Christmas friend, the Robin Red- 
breast, which contains some of the prettiest descriptions we have 
seen along time, and ends with a poetical thought, such as might 











put to shame all the fashionable poetry existing. The writer is 
speaking of a late edition of ‘ The Children in the Wood.’ ‘ What- 
ever affection,” he says, “ we may have for the old common brown 
paper garland of ‘ The Children in the Wood,’ with a rude cut of 
the ruffians, in doublets and trunk hose, fighting in the wood, we 
must infallibly be delighted with the appearance of this story of 
infancy ‘in the recent edition, It is more richly embellished than 
any other ‘trivial, fond record.’ Its engravings are executed in a 
masterly manner, by Branston and Wright, and other first-rate 
artists, from delicious drawings by Mr Harvey. It is the most 
charming, and must inevitably be the most popular little publication 
which an indulgent press has yielded to the constant coaxing of 
lovers of elegant decoration. There is a vignette which might be 
coveted for a place in this column :—a lone Robin, upon the lowest 
branch of a leafless oak, in a snowy solitude, keeping company with 
silence.’—P. 64. 

But our present business with Mr. Hone is to make him enrich 
our Twelfth-day. The following passage from his book will present 
the reader with specimens of the keeping of Twelfth-day at some of 
our old courts, and an account of the Carnival at Rome, which just 
now commences, The musts in the first extract we have marked in 
Italics, in order {to give full effect to these compulsory duties of 
royalty, and do justice to the puerility at bottom of them. 


Twetrtu-Day at Court Taree Hunprep Years Aco —‘ The 
grand state of the Sovereign, on Twelfth-day, and the manner of 
keeping festival at court, in the reign of king Henry VLI, are set 
forth in Le Neve’s MS. called the Royalle Book, to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

‘ As for Twelfth-day the king must go crowned in his royal robes, 
kirtle, surcoat, his furred hood about his neck, his mantle with a 
long train, and his cutlas before him ; his armills upon his arms, of 
gold set full of rich stones; and no temporal man to touch it, but the 
hing himself ; and the squire for the body must bring it to the king 
in a fair kerchief, and the king must put them on himself; and he 
must have his sceptre in his right hand, and the ball with the cross 
in the left hand, and the crown upon his head. And he must offer 
that day gold, myrrh, and sense ; then must the dean of the chapel 
send unto the archbishop of Canterbury by clerk or priest the 
king’s offering that day ; and then musé the archbishop give the next 
benefice that falleth in his gift to the same messenger. And then 
the king must change his mantle when he goeth to meat, and take 
off his hood and lay it about his neck, and clasp it before with 
a great rich ouche ; and this must be of the same color that he offered 
in. And the queen in the same form when she is crowned. 

‘ The same day that he goeth crowned he ought to go to matins ; 
to which array belonged his kirtle, surcoat, tabard, and his furred 
hood slyved over his head, and rolled about his neck; and on his head 
his cap of estate, and his sword before him. 

* At even-song he must go in his kirtle, and surcoat, and hood 
laid about his shoulders, and clasp the tippet and hood together 
hefore his breast with a great rich ouche, and his hat of estate upon 
his head. 

* As for the Void on the Twelfth-night the king and the queen 
ought to have it in the hall. And as for the wassail, the steward, 
the treasurer, and the controller, shall come for it with their staves 
in their hands; the king’s sewer and the queen’s having fair towels 
about their necks, and dishes in their hands, such as the king and 
the queen shall eat of: the king’s carvers and the queen’s shall 
come after with chargers or dishes, such as the king or the queen 
shall eat of, and with towels about their necks. And no man shall 
bear anything unless sworn for three months. And the steward, 
treasurer, comptroller, and marshal of the hall shall ordain for all 
the hall. And, if it be in the great chamber, then shall the cham- 
berlain and ushers ordain after the above form; and if there be 
a bishop, his own squire, or else the king’s, such as the officers 
choose to assign, shall serve him: and so of all the other estates, 
if they be dukes or earls; and so of duchesses and countesses, 
And then there must come in the ushers of the chamber with the 
pile of cups, the king’s cups and the queen’s, and the bishop’s, with 
the butlers and wine to the cupboard, and then a squire forthe 
body to bear the cup, and another for the queen’s cup, such as is 
sworn for hire. 

‘ The [singers of the chapel] may stand at the one side of the 
hall: and when the steward cometh in at the hall door with the 
wassail, he must cry thrice “ Wassaile,” &c., and then shall the 
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chapel answer it anon with a good song: and thus in likewise if it 
please the king to keep the great chamber. And then when the king 
and queen have done, they will go into the chamber. And there 
belongeth, for the king, ¢vo lights with the void, and to lights 
with the cup; and for the queen’as many.’—P [46. 

Twetrru-Day two Hunprep Years Aco.—‘ Some notion may 
be formed of the great revelries in all ranks of society, on Twelfth- 
night, from this faet, that in 1622 the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn, to 
make an end of Christmas, shot off all the chambers they had bor- 
rowed from the tower, being as many as filled four carts. The king 
(James I.) awakened with the noise, started out of bed, and cried 
* Treason! Treason!’? The court was raised and almost in arms; 
the earl of Arundel with his sword drawn, ran to the bed chamber 
to rescue the king’s person, and the city was in an uproar.—P. 49. 

Carp-PLayinG on Twetrra-Nicut at CHARLES THE SECOND’s 
Court.— On January 6th, 1662, being Twelfth-night, Mr Evelyn 
records in his diary as follows :—This evening, according to custom, 
his majesty (Charles II.) opened the revels of that night by throw- 
ing the dice himself in the privy chamber, where was a table set on 

urpose, and lost his 100/. (the year before he won 1500/.) The 
adies also played very deep. I came away when the duke of Or. 
mond had won about 1000/. and left them still at passage, cards, 
&c., at other tables: both there and at the groom porter’s, observ- 
ing the wicked folly and monstrous excess of passion amongst some 
losers ; sorry Iam that such a wretched custom as play to that 
excess should be countenanced in a court which ought to be an 
example to the rest of the kingdom.’—/6. 

Tue Carnival AT ROME, WHICH BEGINS ON Twetrra Day — 
(Extracted ly Mr Hone from Lady Morgan’s “ Italy.’)—* The Car- 
nival commences on Twelfth-day; but its public festivities are re- 
served for the last week or ten days. Formerly, they commenced 
with an execution, a criminal being reserved for the purpose. But 
this custom Cardinal Gonsalvi, to his great honour, abolished. The 
Carnival holds out some most favorable traits of the actual condi- 
tion of the Italians; for, if the young and profligate abuse its days 
of indulgence, a large portion of the middle and inferior classes are 
exhibited to public observation in the touching and respectable 
aspect of domestic alliance and family enjoyment ; which under all 
laws, all religions, and all governments, those classes best preserve. 
A group of three generations frequently presents itself, crowded 
into an open carriage, or ranged on hired chairs along the Corso, 
or towering emulously one above the other in galleries erected near 
the starting-post of the course; taking no other part in the brilliant 


signal to clear the street for the horse course. All noise then 
ceases; the carriages file off by the nearest avenue; their owners 
scramble to their windows, balconies, chairs, or scaffolds ; while the 
pedestrians that have no such resources, driven by the soldiery 
from the open street, are crowded on the footways, to suffocation. 
But no terror, no discipline, can restrain their ardor to see the first 
starting of the horses. 

‘ A temporary barrier, erected near the Porta del Popolo, is the 
point from which the race commences; another, on the Piazza di 
Venezia, is the termination of the course. The horses are small, 
and of little value. They have no rider, but are placed each in a 
stall behind a rope, which is dropped as soon as the moment for 
starting arrives, when the animals seldom require to be put in 
motion by force. A number of tinfoil and paper flags are stuck 
over their haunches; small pointed bodies are placed to operate as 
a spur; and the noise and the pain of these decorations serve to 
put the horse on its full speed, to which it is further urged by the 
shouting of the populace. At the sound of the trumpet (the signal 
for starting), even at the approach of the officer who gives the 
order, the animals exhibit their impatience to be off, and they con- 
tinue their race, or rather their flight, amidst the screams, plaudits, 
and vivats of the people of all ranks. This scene forms the last act 
of each day’s spectacle, when every one is obliged to quit his car- 
nival habit ; for it is only on one or two particular evenings that 
there is a masked carnival at the aliberte.’ 

We remember, at the carnival at Florence, an unpleasant custom 
the women had of using masks made to imitate the face of the 
Venus de Medici. The cheeks being coloured, and the eyes having 
the balls put to them, the beauty became horribie, from its mono- 
tony and want of feeling,—a sort of life in death The lively 
| wearers had a trick of looking you in the face with this petrifaction, 
| and making a shrill trilling of the voice. 





We used to long to snatch 
| off their masks, and give a thump with them to their own natural 
good-humoured faces. It was curious to be in a room with your 
friends, and see masked females come in, and provoke all sorts of 
| gallant speeches, who might come and go in this manner wherever 
they pleased, and nobody knew who they were. These are the 
things that make a residence abroad seem like realising a play. We 
conclude with laying before our readers, a Twelfth Night Dramatic 
Sketch, which was suggested, by passing a very pleasant evening, a 








tumult than as the delighted spectators of a most singular and | few years back, when the company took it in their heads to speak 
amusing scene. For several days before the beginning of these | plank verse, and the drawing of a Twelfth-cake, was turned into a 
festivities, “‘ the city of the dead” exhibits the agitation, bustle, | “Geet alia lie wateieiiek ot We the Wii ee 
and hurry of the living. The shops are converted into wardrobes; , MOC*-DETOle Upon Foyalty. the conversion of AWeNU Night chia- 
whole streets are lined with masks and dominos, the robes of sul- Tacters into the members of a Court, is an obvious and natural 
tans and jackets of pantaloons; canopies are suspended, balconies , mode of playing the pastime; and the lovers of poetry, if they took 
and wee oo ca rene with ew raed pos geet = a courage, would find it an easier thing than they imagine to convert 
are erected for the accommodation of those who have not the , ¢he; : ank verse 
interest to obtain admission to the houses and palaces along the | : seipaammsnnanduena 
whole line of the Corso. | 

* At the sound of the cannon, which, from the Piazza di Venezia, 
each day announce the commencement of the amusements, shops 
are closed, palaces deserted, and the Corso’s long and narrow defile King. Give us our cup. Soh !—now, my vassals all, 
terms with nearly the whole of the Roman population. The scene | Lords, ladies, mighty (foolish) General, ‘ 
then exhibited is truly singular, and, for the first day or two, in-| Chief Judge, Chief-Cook, Right Reverends, and Wrong Reverends, 
finitely amusing. The whole length of the street, from the Porta | (If such there be, which is impossible ) . 
del Popolo to the foot of the Capitol, a distance of considerably | Horse (Master of the), you; (henceforth to be 
more than a mile, is patrolled by troops of cavalry; the windows | ‘ulled Horse, for shortness’ sake, and to do honour 
and balconies are crowded from the first to the sixth story | To this our index-like and shrewd parenthesis ) 
by spectators and actors, who from time to time descend | Fool, you, you fool; and you, my lord Archbishop ; 
and take their place and parts in the procession of carriages, or | My lady Giggle, and my lady Glum, 
among the maskers on foot. Here and there the monk’s crown, And Maids of Honour with your several children, 
and cardinal’s red skull-cap, are seen peeping among heads | 4 health to all. . 
not more fantastic than, their own. The chairs and scaffolding} _4//. 
along the sides of the streets are filled to crushing, with | 
maskers, and country folk in their gala dresses (by far the most} _4// (rising). Good God, Sir, what’s the matter’! 
grotesque that the carnival produces). The centre of the Corso is King. Now by the Gods, as 1 before observ’d, : 
occupied by the carriages of princes, potentates, the ambassadors of | The bowl’s too hot. See that the cook be slain. 
all nations, and the municipality of Rome; and the two lines of | (Chief-Cook faints.) 
carriages, moving in opposite directions on each side, are filled by | Take him away; first handing me his watch. 
English peers, Irish commoners, Polish counts, Spanish grandees, | ° 
German barons, Scotch lairds, and French marquises ; but above | 
all, by the hired jobs of the badauds and pizzicuroli of Rome. ‘These 
form not the least curious and interesting part of the procession, | 
and best represent the carnival, as it existed a century back. In | 
an open — sits, bolt upright, la signora padrona, or mistress 
of the family, her neck covered with rows of coral, pearl, or fulse 
gems; her white satin robe, and gaudy head-dress, left to “ the 
pitiless pelting of the storm,” showered indiscriminvtely from all 
the houses, and by the pedestrians, on the occupants of carriages, 
in the form of sugar-plums, but in substanee of plaster of Paris or 
lime. Opposite to her sits her caro spose, or husband, dressed as a 
grand sultan, or Muscovite czar: while all the little signorini of the King (aside). Giggle’s a girl of infinite discernment, 
family, male and female, habited as harlequins, columbines. and | [| be in love with her. 
kings and queens, are crammed into the carriage : even the coach- All. The Queen is fainting! (Queen faints.) 
man is supplied with a dress, and appears in the character of an} ing. How! Fainting in this inconvenient manner ! 
elderly | y, or an Arcadian shepherdess; and the footman takes | Take her away, and order a divorce. 
the guise of an English miss, or a French court lady, and figures in Queen (aside) Fainting was wrong, I see: but having fainted, 
a spencer and short petticoat, or, accoutred with a hoop and a fan, | I must faint on. If he show any tenderness, 
salutes the passers-by with “ buon giour, messieurs.”’ I'll have a fit, if not—the General. 

* At the ave maria, or fall of day, the cannon again fire, as a (The Queen is carried out.) 


King and Queen sitting crowned. Lords, Ladies, the General, the 
Archbishop, Chief- Justice, Chicf Cook, the Master of the Horse, 
Fool, &e. 








Wassail, my liege, and thanks. 
King (rising in anger.) Now by the Gods— 


(They take away the Cook to execution.) 
Archbishop. So perish all our sovereign’s enemies ! 
Chief Justice. Aud handed be their watches. 
General. 
A general massacre of all the cooks 
Would not be wroag, by way of hint in future. 
King. We’! think on’t after Christmas. Meanwhile sit, 
And sparkle a!l:—be merry on the spot. 
Chief Justice. How witty! 
Archbishop. How divine! 
Lady Giggle. How irresistible! 
O heavens! For God’s sake, Sir! 1 cannot bear it. 


Sire, methinks 
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King. What think ye, lords and ladies? Said I right ? 
Ladies. Particularly so. 
King. Delightful sex ! 
Henceforth all womankind shall be my wife. 
(AU look enchanted, but Giggle.) 
Giggle. (Aside, and recovering herself). Well; be it so. To be 
his wife is little, 
But to be Queen is much. Prodigious monarch ! 
lst Lady. Wonderful! 


2nd Lady. Awful ! 

3rd Lady. Dreadful ! 

4th je , Superhuman ! 
5th ys . So fat, fora thin man ! 

6th ym a Decisive character ! 


Giggle. And then so gentle, not to kill the Queen! 
Archhishop. A cheek like Phebus ! 


Chief Justice. Flaxen hair so black ! 
King. Nay, there you flatter. 
Chief Justice. Pardon me, great Sir, 


Tis, as the poet says, “ Dark with excess 
Of light:” I never saw so black a snow. 
King. Well; lawyers I’ve been told, can make black white ; 
But never did I feel them right till now. 
Move wassail ! Hand the cake! Lords, you eat nothing. 
Eat instantly and much, or we shall feel 
Ourself disgraced. Archbishop, by the way, 
A word with you: you need not stretch your ear: 
’Tis long enough. 1| doubt if we can say 
Ourself: ’tis wrong, is’t not ? 
Archbishop. It has been hitherto, may it please your Majesty, 
But can be so no longer. 
King. Good. We did 
Remember some such saying in our youth,* 
But we are young no longer. 
Chief Justice. Ah, dear Sire, 
Who is young ? 
King. But I’ve lost my teeth! 
Archbishop. (shewing his teeth). And, Sire, 
Who as teeth ++ Teeth and all those sort of things, 
Went from this world to keep their sovereign company. 
What seems a tooth is none. 
King. Alas! 
Nor yet what seems a king. Slave to will, 
I find, at last, he has no will at all, 
Nor yet can will himself to feel no will ; 
So I will reign no longer.—Call the games ; 
And let us change our diadem for Bod. 


* It was said by a French gentleman to a lady, who was ‘expressing a 
fear that she bad spoken a word not to be found in his language, ** It is 
not, Madam,” said he ; ‘* but it ought to be.” 

T Said by a Cardinal (with good teeth) to Louis the Fourteenth. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER, 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury Lant.—The Brigand.—The Illustrious Stranger.—Davy Jones, or Har- 
leguin and Mother Carey’s Chickens. 
Covent Garven.—Tne Fair Penitent.—Harlequin Fat, and Harlequin Bat. 





Tue reader will bear us testimony, that we do not shirk our task 
of criticism. We neither shirk it, nor desire to do so. But we 
give him notice, that a great holiday infallibly makes great childreu 
of us, and that on Twelfth-Night the play is at home. We write 
this article therefore, while the performances are getting ready ; and 
in default of being able to criticise them, which would not be so 
proper, shall say a word or two on SHAKSPEARE’S play of 
Twerru-NicurT, 

And firstly, how is it, that they do not play it to-night (last night, 
to wit) at the theatres, as they used to do? Is it because they 
think that those who would relish it best, remain at home? or for 
want of a proper Viola? We know not how that may be; but 
Farren would make an excellent Malvolio; Dowron would fur- 
nish aloud and jolly, if not a very relishing Sir Toby ; and Dukes 
are to be had by the dozen. We guess that Miss Inverarity, by 
and by, will contribute a good Viola. People have been accustomed 
to associate the idea of fragility with Sir Andrew, otherwise there is 
Kee ey for him. He would contemplate his leg well, pique himself 
judiciously on his absurdities, and look very serious and incompe- 
tent. Besides there is BLancnarp. We had forgotten him. He 
would do the fragile and inefficient part of the character to the 
life. 

“Twelfth-Night’? is understood to have been Shakspeare’s last 





play. What a world of information does not that give us respect~ 
ing the good-nature of his wisdom, and his retaining it all his life! 
Care had not made him bitter with the world. Knowledge with 
him was in no respect half-knowledge; it had gone strait on with 
its good heart, kept the open path of honesty, and, rounding the 
circle of humanity, brought him back where he set out. We find 
something good-natured in the very titles of his plays. He did 
not know very well what to call the piece before us ; so he lays the 
time of it in a holiday, and gives it the name of “ Twelfth-Night,”— 
or (adds he) ‘‘ What you will.” You may call it what you please, 
says the poet :—I care not, provided you ée pleased. So with 4s 
you like it: he consigned the title and the play to the good-hu- 
mour of the audience. If they liked it, all was well. Then there 
is 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, all about love and fairies,—as if 
he really dreamt such things on fine summer nights; and 4/l’s 
Well that Ends Well,—a very consolatory reflection; and The 
Merry Wives of Windsor ; and A Winter’s Tale,—such a tale as 
people relate over their winter fires. We are surprised he did not 
call The Tempest the Enchanted Island. 

We have spoken, in a former article, of the beginnings of Shaks- 
peare’s Plays, and how soon you find something sweet in them. 
What a beginning have we not to the Twel/th-Nigiht, in the famous 
passage about love and music! 

If music be the food of love, play on, &c. 
The piece commences with a strain of music; opening}like a room 
in heaven, and we find that love is the inhabitant. 
ends as beautifully as it begins. 


Away before me to sweet beds of flowers : 
Love-thoughts lie rich, when canopied with bowers. 

We are not aware that the author found any warrant in what he 
had written, for calling this play Twelfth-Night, except that Sir 
Toby and the others keep it up at midnight over their wine, singing 
catches “ enough to draw three souls out of one weaver.” We 
know not which is finer of the kind, the wit and humour of that 
scene, or the love throughout. The comic passages are as terse 
and fresh as if they were written yesterday. We can never help 
thinking that they contain the germ of the style of modern wit. 
Of course we are not comparing the pretensions of modern genius 
with anything like Shakspeare’s; but we mean, that even in his 
jokes he contrived to escape the evanescencies of fashion, and 
write what would be a lasting model. See what Malvolio says about 
seven of his people, attending to him “ with an obedient start,’— 
and his complaint that Sir Toby roars out his catches “ without any 
mitigation or remorse of voice.” 
turns of Swift and Congreve. 

But the love is the thing. It is the heart of these beautiful plays, 
and music fplays to it like its pulse. It has been said that “ no 
maid could live near SHAKSPEARE ;”’ that is, that if she could not 
marry him, she must be gone. Yet there is reason to conjecture, 
from his Sonnets, that he could love a woman more than she could 
love him. Indeed it would have been wonderful if he could not; 
for who was likely to contain so much imagination as he? And 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact. 

The very excess of his love might have hurt him with the ob- 
ject of it; for he could see, or imagine, all that was lovely in her; 
while on the other hand, she might have felt herself unequal to do 
justice to so unusual an affection; and out of the very pride that 
might have been pleased with a commoner lover, been inclined to 


think the superior one fantastic—But what a love would that 
woman’s have been who understood him ? 


And the scene 


This is anticipating the finest 











ADJECTIVES VERSUS SuBsTANTIVES.—Voltaire amused himself 
sometimes with the style of certain authors, all bristling with 
epithets: “ If they could only understand (he said) that adjectives 
are the greatest enemies of substantives, although they agree in 
gender, number, and case !”? 


Twetrru-Nicut, &c.—Our meats and our sports (much of 
them) have relation to church-works. The coffin of our Christ- 
mas pies, in shape long, is in imitation of the cratch; our choosing 
kings and queen on Twelfth-night, hath reference to the Three 
Kings : so likewise our eating of fritters, whipping of tops, roasting 
of herrings, Jack of Lents, &c. they were all in imitation of church- 
works, emblems of martyrdom. Our tansies, at Easter, have re- 
ference to the bitter herbs ; though, at the same time, it was always 
the fashion for a man to have a gammon of bacon, to show himself 








to be no Jew.— Selden. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, Lord Byron’s Tragedy of 


WERNER, OR THE INHERITANCE. 
[Adapted by Mr Macrgapy.] 

Josephine, Mrs FAUCIT, Ida Stralenheim, Miss MORDAUNT. 
Werner, Mr MACREADY, Ulric, Mr WALLACK, Gabor, Mr COOPER, 
Baron Stralenheim, Mr H. Wallack, Fritz, Mr Younge, Otto, Mr Cohen, 
Henric, Mr Salter, Eric, MrC. Jones, Idenstein, Mr W. Bennett, 
Rodolph, Mr Cooke, Arnheim, Mr Fenton, Meister, Mr Eaton, 
Ludwig, Mr Cathie, Herman, Mr S. Jones. 

Previous to the Tragedy will be performed (second time in this country) P. Lind- 
paintner’s Overture to ‘‘ Der Vampyr.” 








To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 


DAVY JONES, 
OR HARLLEQUIN AND MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. 
{By Mr ere gS 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, Mr T. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—ll. Mother Carey’s Refectory, 
and Coral Cave in the Deep, Deep Sea.—II1. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.—IV. 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—V. The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 
VII. Farm-House, Sunrise.— VIII. Ruins of the le Rooms the Night after the 
Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, A 30th, 
1830. ith a New Nautical Ballet.—X1. Commercial Dock Canal.—XI1. Nur- 
sery for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers.—XI1V. The Diorama.— 
Xv. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Ulustrative of the Union of the Waters. 

DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr StranFiEvp. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS 
OF THE SIMPLON. 

Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo.—Lago Magiore, with the Boromean Islands. 


To-morrow, Henri Quatre ; and the Pantomime. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


The Entertainments will commence with (first time this season) 
THE £100 NOTE. 


Lady Pedigree, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Miss Arlington, Miss TAYLOR, in which character she will sing the Ballad of 
“« My Father Land,” and the Bavarian Broom Girl’s Song. 

Mrs Arlington, Miss LAWRENCE, Nurse, Mrs DALY, 
Montmorency, Mr WRENCH, Morgan, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Janus, Mr BARTLEY, O’Shocknessy, Mr POWER, 

Billy Black, Mr KEELEY, Paperfund, Mr TURNOUR,  Bilker, Mr EVANS 


After which, the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 


HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 
[By Mr Farvey.} 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr bay Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr KEELEY. 
Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE, 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 
THE ORDER OF SCENERY. 

Scene 1.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight—IIl. The Boyne Water.—III. Ex- 
terior of King O’Roirk’s Castle.—IV. The Grand Banqueting Hall.—V. The Ban- 
shee’s Ravine.—VI. M‘Murragh’s Keep.—VIIl. Extensive View of the Lake of 
Killarney.—VIII. The Custom-House and Quay, (Dublin).—1X. The New Bridge 
over the Menai.—X. The Pool—Tower—and St Katharine’s Docks.—XI. The 
Globe Hotel and Cutler’s Shop.—XII. A Market.—XIII. Windsor Park and Castle. 
—XIV. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht passing along the Coast, till she 
arrives off Brighton, and the [llumination.— XV, The I'riumphal Arch, Erected in 
honor of the Arrival of their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830. 
—XVI. Frog Farm and Kitchen.—X VII. Ludgate Hill and St Paul’s, as it was 
intended to be on the 9th of November, 1830.—X VIII. Lost in a —XIX. 
Guildhall as fitted up for the Lord Mayor’s Festival.—XX and last. The Fairy 
Grove and Magic Palace. 

To conclude with, 


TEDDY THE TILER. 
(By Mr G. H. RopwE.Lt.] 

Lady Dunderford, Mrs Daly, Oriel, Miss Lawrence, Flora, Miss Nelson, 
Julia, Mrs Brown. Lord Dunderford, Mr Evans, Henry, Mr Duruset, 
Frederick, Mr Baker, Bombardine, MrHenry, Mr Scrivener, Mr 'lurnour, 
Teddy Mulowney, the Tiler, Mr POWER, 

Tim, Mr Addison, Stiff, Mr Mears, Apewell, Mr Irwin. 





To-morrow, Cinderella; and Harlequin Fat or Harlequin Bat. 





SURREY THEATRE. 


This Evening, an entirely new Drama, entitled 
NANCY OF PORTSMOUTH. 


Nancy Bloomfield, Miss SOMERVILLE,  The,Widow Crabjuice, Mad. SIMON, 
Constantia, Miss Jordan, * Kitty Bustle, Mrs Vale. Old Margery, Mrs Rogers, 
Becky Sims, Miss Rummens. Sir Edward Gayton, Mr Gough, 
Frederick Gayton, Mr Edwin, Captain Splashaway, Mr Hicks, 
Joe Barton, Mr C. Hill, Fiery Ned, Mr D. Pitt, Tim Tipple, Mr Vale, 
Bounce, Mr Rogers, Capt. Friendly, Mr Lee, Tapwell, Mir Hobbs, 
Jemmy Gonimble, Madile. Rosier, Long Bill, Mr Almar, Short Bill, Mr Webb. 





After which, the Drama, entitled 


THE ADOPTED CHILD. 
(By Mr S. Bircu.] 
mar Madame Simon, Jeannette, Miss Rumens, 
Clara, Miss SOMERVILLE. 
Sir Bertrand, Mr D. Pitt, 
Spruce, Mr Rogers, 


Nell, Mrs Vale. 
Michael, Mr OSBALDISTON, 
Record, Mr Williams, Le Sage, Mr Lee, 
Flint, Mr Almar, Boy, Miss Ellis. 


To conclude with, a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled, 


THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
[By Mr W. Barrymore}. 
The Overture and Music by Mr Blewitt. 
Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSIER. 
Harlequin, Mr HONOR, Clown, Mr T. HILL, 
Pantaloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMER. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 





This Evening, a Domestic Burletta, in two Acts, called 
THE WRECK ASHORE. 


Act I.—WiInTeER. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Dame Barnard, Mr DALY. Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Miles Barnard, Mr YATES, Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 
[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act.) 
Act. I1.—Sum™er. 
Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 
Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


Alice, Mrs YATES, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 


To which wili be added, a New Comic Burletta, called 
WAS I TO BLAME? 
Julia, Mrs YATES, Melville, Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings, Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 
After which, the Comic Burletta, called 
A DEAD SHOT. 


Louisa Lovetrick, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, in which character she will introduce her 
celebrated Description of ‘‘ A Sunday Concert.” 
Chatter, Miss DALY. 
Mr Hector Timid, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Charles, Mr V. WEBSTER. 


Captain Cannon, Mr BAYNE, 
Mr Wiseman, Mr 8S. SMITH, 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 


GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 
{By Mr Buckstons). 
The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 


Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 

Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. Clown, Mr SANDERS, Pantaloon, Mr KING. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse-trap Maker, Nosey Jack (Night ).— 
Il. Exterior of Cats’ Castle (Sunrise).—II1. Fairy Retreat, near the Enchanted 
Spring.—1LV. EnchantedjSpring.—V. Cats’ Coridor. V1. Palace of Grimalkin.—VIJ. 
Temple of Silver-rain.—VIII. The King’s Mews.—IX. Fishmongers’ and Oil 
Shops.—X. Doctor Surekill’s Dissecting Room.—XI. View in Westmoreland.— 
XII. Eating House and Cage.—XIII. View on the Wye.—XIV. Interior of the 
Old Ship Inn, Wapping.—XV. Brush Hall, in Chancery.—XVI. The same, out 
of Chantery.X VIL. Grocer’s and China Shops.—X VILL. Catacombs.—XIX. and 
last. Temple of the Spirit of the Spring. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 





This Evening, an entirely New Historical Burletta, called 
MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
Mary Stuart, (Queen of Scots) Miss FOOTE, 

Lady Douglas, Mrs Knight, Catherine Seyton, Miss Pincott, 
Lady Fleming, Miss King, Mattie, Miss Kibrey, Moggy, Miss Langley, 

Jenny, Miss Slater. Lord George Douglas, Mr Fredericks, 

Lord Lindsay, Mr Brougham, Sir Robert Melville, Mr Worrel, 

Lord Ruthven, Mr Beckwith, Roland, Mr Raymond, Drysdale, Mr Newcombe, 
Sandy, Mr J. Knight. 


To which will be added, a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
[By Mr PLancnue.]} 
Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 
Prometheus, (an eminent Man-ufacturer) Mr J. Cooper, 
Swiss Boy, (a great Anachronism) Mr Beckwith. 
IMMORTALS—OLYMPIC REVELLERS. 

Ganymede, Miss Greener, Minerva, Mrs Thomas, 
Hope, Miss Langley. Jupiter, Mr J. Knight, 
Hercules, Mr Worrell, Plutus, Mr Paget, 
Apollo, Miss Melbourne, Bacchus, Mr W. VINING, 
Esculapius, Mr Coates, Somnus, Mr James, 

Cupid, Miss Josephine, 


Juno, Miss Stuart, 
Neptune, Mr W. Young, 
Vulcan, Mr Brown, 
Momus, Mr D. Smith, 
Mars, Mr Brougham, 
Mercury, Mr Newcombe, 


To be followed by a Comic Burletta, called 
THE LITTLE JOCKEY. 
Arinette, Miss FOOTE, in which she will sing, “ Why pretty Maiden,” and “ The 
Boy in yellow wins the day.” Clotilda, Miss Nursey, Mause, Miss Kibrey. 
The Baron D’Acourt, Mr W. VINING, 
De Limburg, Mr Paget, Floriville, by a Gentleman, 
Denis, Mr W. Young, 


Jocose, Mr Collier, 
Pierre, Mr Brown. 


The whole to conclude with a Comic Burletta, called 
CLARISSA HARLOWE., 


Clarissa Harlowe, Mrs GLOVER, Mrs Harlowe, Miss Fitzwalter. 
Clerimont, Mr Raymond, Mr Harlowe, Mr Paget, Captain Cape, Mr W. VINING. 





Cosure THeatre.—Richard Turpin — Ambrose Gwi- 
nett—Harlequin Silver Penny. 
SavLer’s Wetits THeatrre.—Skimmer of the Seas.— 
Harlequin and Mother Goose. 
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sellers and Newsmen ; ‘ 
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